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4. That an international bureau of education and 
public health be instituted in the League. This was not 
specifically included, except as Article XXI establishes 
a permanent bureau of education as a part of the or- 
ganization of the League. 

This "constructive foreign policy" is being carried 
out in draft conventions, relative to various needs, by 
the women of nations interested in the League. 

The Council of the United States has practically fur- 
nished the material for these draft conventions, al- 
though we may not participate in the commissions estab- 
lished. 

Women have been placed on every committee where 
the interests of women and children and all economic 
relations are considered. 

• It is proposed to establish at the seat of the League 
an international women's congress in connection with 
the League, and an international bureau to raise the 
status of women wherever needed. 

The women of the United States have been asked to 
give advice in various international matters, without 
direct participation. This is only one example of the 
entrance of women into international relations. 

Recently when the Y. W. C. A. invited- women physi- 
cians of fourteen countries to the United States to con- 
fer upon health conditions of women the world over, our 
organizations formed a foundation for -health to carry 
out the findings of the physicians. This is being ac- 
complished in every community. Meantime those physi-' 
cians have taken back the plans, as we have outlined 
them, to the communities of Europe, China, and Japan, 
and also to South America. 

There is no doubt of the home and its influence on a 
constructive foreign policy. 



INDUSTRY AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 

By GEORGE SOULE, 
Secretary Labor Bureau, Inc., New York 

We shall all agree, I think, that among the greatest 
forces which determine foreign policy are capital 
seeking investment and goods seeking markets. It is 
important, indeed, to attempt to regulate the interplay 
of such forces by a governed world. But government 
has its limitations. Until the economic forces of society 
are employed in a functional way, in such a way that 
they produce the maximum of mutual service with the 
minimum of exclusive rivalry, no merely judicial ma- 
chinery will keep them from breeding, on occasion, ill- 
will and hostility. 

The world just now offers two possible careers to an 
ambitious nation. One is the career of power through 
exploitation, the other the career of power through serv- 
ice. The first is the old, destructive game of the robber- 
baron nation, the other is the opportunity of a civilized 
society. The first leads to war and pestilence, the sec- 
ond may lead to the sort of world which all lovers of 
peace desire to see. 

After years of exhausting destruction all the peoples 
stand in need of goods as never before. What is that 



need to mean to those in positions of power? If we are 
ruled by the philosophy of the mediaeval prince, we shall 
all engage in a scramble for exclusive control of oil, 
rubber, and the other vast natural resources of the un- 
developed portions of the earth. We shall try to gain 
advantage by the possession of exclusive trade routes and 
by wars of tariffs. The nation which arrives in the 
strategic position will buy cheaply and sell dear. It 
will exploit its labor and extort tribute from its cus- 
tomers. Such a course is possible and easy. There is 
nothing to prevent the United States, for instance, from 
embarking upon it, if we wish to do so. But what would 
be the result? The limitation of production and the 
prolongation of starvation and poverty in Europe; the 
hostility of the rest of the world; a burdensome army 
and navy, kept in full strength by means of the propa- 
ganda of militarism; extremes of wealth and poverty 
at home, with a deteriorating population; in the end, 
disaster, for ourselves and probably also for. modern 
civilization. 

Industry, properly understood, has no interest in fur- 
thering such a destructive foreign policy. Industry is, 
first of all, interested in production. Every industrial 
engineer, every factory manager, every trained work- 
man, wants to turn out goods, to turn them out well, 
and to win by honest competition in a contest of excel- 
lence. We have within our own borders enough capital, 
if we use it honestly; enough raw material, if we con- 
serve it wisely ; enough labor, if we see that it is not ex- 
ploited, and enough technical skill, to supply a major 
portion of the world with many of the necessities of life. 
This is the way of service. It is the way of growth and 
peace. 

So sharp is the alternative that it seems almost un- 
necessary to point it out. Will not Americans inevitably 
choose the second? Perhaps they would wish to, and 
yet by no means all Americans are conscious of what it 
implies. To win in a contest of service is not so simple 
as to break our way through to dominion by main force. 
The task of producing for the world's need will require 
a candid and fearless examination of every domestic 
maladjustment. 

We are now losing needlessly forest after forest; we 
are destroying thousands of tons of coal a. year ; there is 
scarcely a great industry which is not economically 
wasteful in one way or another. Why ? Engineers tell 
us because capital is content to reap the rewards of 
possession rather than to explore the possibilities of 
maximum service. Our transportation system is on the 
verge of collapse. The mounting cost of living, in part 
due to world-wide conditions, is also in large measure 
attributable to obstruction and confusion in the chan- 
nels of distribution. One of the greatest food experts 
in the country is authority for the statement that prob- 
ably half of the food raised never reaches the consumer 
and that of every dollar spent by the consumer on food 
only thirty cents reaches the farmer. Ten years ago 
one-third of our farmers were tenants ; now the propor- 
tion is nearer one-half. The farms have not enough 
labor, and the drift to the cities merely emphasizes their 
unhealthful overcrowding. Housing is inadequate in 
every industrial center; capital seeking profit is no 
longer attracted to the construction of dwelling-places 
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for the working population. Seasonal unemployment, 
involving a waste of millions of man-hours per year, not 
to speak of the worry and human loss to the workers and 
their families, prevails in industry after industry. And 
the workers themselves, feeling the pressure and diffi- 
culty of their situation, are dissatisfied and express their 
dissatisfaction in the only way open to them — that is, by 
further stoppage of the wheels of production. 

Only three weeks ago I was at the biennial convention 
of a great national trade union — one of the largest and 
most powerful in the country. The most important 
question which came before that convention — and it was 
so recognized by all the delegates — had to do with the 
question of productivity. Should the union voluntarily 
and of its own initiative set before its members stand- 
ards of production, so that their work might not fall 
below a eertain point of efficiency? This was the pro- 
posal of the union's administration. Naturally it was 
attacked bitterly by some of the delegates — those who 
remembered the "speeding-up" to which they had been 
subjected before the union had been recognized and had 
abolished long hours and overwork. The answer of the 
unionfs president was this : Before, you fought against 
conditions which enabled the employer to abuse his 
power. Now, however, we have a substantial measure 
of control. The union is here to see that standards of 
production are not abused. We, therefore, have a cor- 
responding obligation to see that fair standards of pro- 
duction are maintained. No union can afford to fight 
and injure the industry under any system of society. 
This argument carried the convention, which, by an 
overwhelming majority, voted in favor of adopting pro- 
duction standards. Here is a case where labor, because 
it has been recognized and given responsibility, is help- 
ing to establish sound industrial policy. 

It is needless to explain the relation of industrial 
maladjustments to foreign trade. One thing is certain : 
if we are to compete in the world markets and are to 
win our way honestly and peacefully by the excellence 
and cheapness of our products, we must set our own 
house in order. All the industrial nations are now fac- 
ing similar problems ; many of them are already suffer- 
ing the throes of a necessary adjustment from the dis- 
order of exploitation to a new order of service. The 
nation which succeeds first in creating a balance in its 
economic life, in organizing its industrial chaos, will 
have the world at its feet, and justly so. To produce 
well and cheaply the basic necessities of life, to clear 
the channels of distribution, to give labor its full share 
in the control of production -and in its earnings — these 
are the preliminaries to a realistic foreign policy which 
shall be constructive rather than destructive. Otherwise 
we shall make enormous profits for the few and penury 
for the many; the surplus capital so created will seek 
investment, not in the production of necessities at home, 
but in exploitation abroad, and before we know it we 
shall be fully embarked upon a course of financial im- 
perialism which no international tribunal and no league 
of nations can check. 

There can be no good foreign policy without a good 
domestic policy. A good domestic policy will not result 
from campaign slogans and hasty legislation, but from 
candid and painstaking investigations of our own eco- 



nomic conditions. It will naturally arise from the in- 
auguration of a sound housing policy, from the develop- 
ment of farmers' and consumers' co-operation, from 
wise industrial management — in short, from the exertion 
of every possible effort to shape our national life for the 
purpose of mutual service. When we have learn«d how 
to serve ourselves we shall be able to serve the world. 



THE PRESS AND A CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN POLICY 

By FREDERICK WILLIAM WILE 
Of the Philadelphia Ledger 

America has duties that do not end on our sea- 
coasts or on our land frontiers north and south. 
Her obligations to the world did not cease with the 
hour that our last soldier left France and our last 
sailor quit the waters of the war-zone. It is not right 
for the United States to expect to enjoy the sweets of 
international intercourse without being prepared to 
swallow her full share of the bitters as well. The 
United States can no more dream of withdrawing from 
the affairs of the great universe of which we are a part 
than we can dream of turning our backs upon our lads 
who died to make the world a safer and a better place to 
live in. 

Sometimes, when I am venturesome enough, eyen in 
the solitude of my own consciousness, to dwell on these 
things, I ponder over them in a spirit of optimistic con- 
fidence. Today, this week, tonight — thanks to causes 
it would ill become me to hint at — America is un- 
doubtedly not in a mood to consider favorably the ac- 
ceptance of serious international obligations of hardly 
any kind whatsoever. "A great and solemn referen- 
dum" now, perhaps even next November, might — in my 
judgment, probably • would^-find a majority of the 
American people in favor only of a foreign policy that 
limited our obligations to the smallest possible partici- 
pation in outside affairs compatible with national se- 
curity. 

But I like to feel that one day the pendulum will 
swing in another direction. I cannot think that Ameri< 
can altruism died with the armistice. I believe the time 
will come when the same spirit of rugged idealism will 
take possession of the minds and hearts of our people 
that fired them in April, 1917. It is because I foresee 
such a development that I think it timely, in the highest 
degree, that we should give thought to the question of a 
foreign policy worthy of the name — to "a constructive 
foreign policy." 

Educate Public Opinion 

In a democracy like our own, there can be no foreign 
policy, as there can be no domestic policy, that is not 
dictated and sustained by public opinion. I suppose it 
may be stated, with little danger of contradiction, that 
ignorance of foreign affairs among our people at large 
is profound. It takes a mighty lesson in geography like 
a great war to teach us even the rudiments of things be- 
yond our shore-lines. Ignorance is not confined to the 
mere taxpaying community. I have heard it alleged 



